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Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie' s  bust   of  Lincoln 


La  Pollette's  Weekly  Magazine 
February  13,  1909 


The  Story  of  My  Lincoln  Statue 

By  VINNIE  REAM  HOXIE 

VINNIE  REAM  HOXIE  was  born  in  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Her  home  in  Washington  overlooks  the  park  where  her 
statue  of  Admiral  Farragut  is  placed.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  visit  this  little  woman  of  genius,  who  has  the  spontane- 
ous nature  of  a  child.  She  will,  as  the  spirit  moves  her,  model 
for  you  in  her  studio,  or  sit  at  the  harp  and  play  the  accompani- 
ments which  she  has  composed  to  the  love  songs  and  sad  melo- 
dies she  sings. 

This  story  of  her  statue  of  Lincoln  was  taken  in  shorthand  by 
Miss  Nellie  Dunn  just  as  it  was  told  to  Mary  and  Philip  La  Fol- 
lette  by  Mrs.  Hoxie : — B.  c.  L. 

I  WAS  born  in  Wisconsin,  you  know.  I  was  only  five  when  my 
parents  brought  me  here.  I  was  only  five, — didn't  know  my 
letters  at  all.  I  grew  up  here,  with  the  little  darkies.  Later  my 
parents  left  here.  My  father  took  us  to  Kansas — Nebraska. 
There  were  no  schools  where  he  took  us,  and  they  sent  me  to 
Columbia,  Boone  county,  Missouri,  to  school. 

When  we  came  back  here  I  was  just  about  fourteen  and  the 
war  was  on, — the  great  Civil  War.  I  was  just  a  little  girl, 
with  my  hair  braided  down  my  back,  and  short  dresses.  One 
day  I  was  walking  down  the  avenue,  and  I  met  Major  Rollins. 
Major  Rollins  was  member  of  Congress  from  the  place  where  I 
went  to  school, — Columbia,  Boone  County,  Missouri.  He  came 
up  to  me  and  said,  "Isn't  this  little  Vinnie  Ream?"  I  said,  "Yes, 
and  you're  Major  Rollins."  Major  Rollins  was  a  prominent  and 
wealthy  man  who  lived  in  this  little  town, — this  Athens  of  Mis- 
souri.    He  was  one  of  the  trustees,  I  think,  of  this  school  I  had 


VINNIE  REAM  HOXIE 


attended.  He  said,  "I  have  been  looking  for  you.  I  want  to  see 
your  mother.  I  want  to  have  your  picture  taken,  to  send  it  back 
to  Christian  College."  I  told  him  I  lived  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
took  my  hand  and  walked  home  with  me,  and  he  saw  my  mother, 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  allow  me  to  have  my  picture  taken. 
She  consented,  and  the  next  Wednesday,  when  he  came  for  me, 
I  was  ready  to  have  my  photograph  taken.  When  he  came  he 
said  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  instead  of  a  picture  was 
going  to  have  a  bust  made.  An  artist  had  a  studio  in  the  capi- 
tol  and  he  said,  "I  have  arranged  with  him  to  make  your  likeness 
in  sculpture.  I  went  with  him  into  the  studio  in  the  capitol, — 
you  know,  I  made  my  Lincoln  in  the  Capitol,  where  your  papa 
goes  every  day. 

When  I  saw  this  artist  working  in  the  clay,  I  said,  "I  can  do 
that.  I  can  make  a  likeness,  just  the  same  as  he  can."  The  Ma- 
jor said,  "You, — you  vain  little  thing;  .you  don't  know  anything 
about  it."  I  said,  "If  I  could  only  get  hold  of  some  of  that  clay, 
I  would  show  you."  And  I  got  hold  of  it,  and  I  made  an  Indian 
head — my  brother  married  a  Cherokee,  you  know.  Well,  he  took 
it  with  him  and  several  of  the  congressmen  were  greatly  inter- 
ested. When  they  saw  it,  they  wanted  to  see  me  try  something 
else.  Then  I  said,  "Whom  shall  I  make?"  John  Sherman  said, 
"Make  a  likeness  of  me."  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  then. 
When  he  saw  it,  he  ordered  twenty  or  thirty  to  send  to  some  of 
his  constituents.  I  made  first  one  member,  and  then  another, 
until  after  a  little  while,  I  had  all  the  room  filled  with  busts, — 
just  in  the  clay. 

They  asked  me  how  I  would  like  to  make  a  bust  of  Lincoln — 
oh,  I  was  delighted! 

HOW  well  I  remember  that  day  when  they  took  me  up  to  the 
White  House!  They  said,  "Here  is  a  little  Western  girl,  Mr. 
Lincoln.  She  is  just  starting  out  in  life.  She  wants  to  model 
you.  She  wants  you  to  sit  for  her,  and  we  want  her  to  make  a 
likeness  of  you."  He  was  tired,  he  said,  of  having  likenesses 
made;  he  didn't  know  why  anyone  should  want  a  likeness  of 
him, — he  was  so  homely.  Of  course,  I  was  greatly  disappointed ; 
we  were  about  to  leave  when  Major  Rollins  added.  "Well,  we're 
very  sorry.  We  wanted  to  give  this  little  girl  a  chance.  She 
was  born  in  the  West,  just  like  you.  She  is  utterly  unknown. 
She  has  no  friends,  and  she  is  poor."  He  looked  at  me  and  an- 
swered, "She  is  poor,  is  she?  Well,  that's  nothing  against  the 
girl.     You  bring  her  up  here  tomorrow." 

At  the  White  House,  his  desk  was  right  over  there,  say,  and 
I  worked  here  near  the  window.  Many  times  he  would  turn  to 
me  and  his  eyes  would  be  filled  with  tears.  And  once  he  said,  "I 
can't  help  it.  You  remind  me  of  Willie," — Willie  was  his  son 
who  had  died, — and  the  tears  trickled  through  his  fingers. 

When  I  had  been  working  on  the  bust  about  five  months  one 
night  my  mother  came  home, — she  had  been  to  the  theater, — 
and  she  said  to  me,  "Something  fearful  has  happened.  Lincoln 
has  been  shot."    It  is  terrible  to  think  of  even  now. 

After  he  was  assassinated,  Congress  appropriated  money  for 
a  statue  in  his  memory.  All  the  great  sculptors  of  the  country 
competed;  I  thought  they  would  laugh  at  me,  if  I  even  thought 
of  going  into  the  contest.  I  had  only  worked  a  little  while ;  I  had 
never  had  any  lessons  from  anybody.  But  Senator  Cullom  and 
Judge  Trumbell  were  in  the  Senate  then,  and  they  wanted  me  to 
send  my  likeness  to  the  capitol. 

One  day,  after  that  they  sent  me  word  that  Thaddeus  Stevens 
wanted  to  see  me  in  the  Diplomatic  Gallery.  So  I  went  over  and 
up  into  the  gallery.  As  I  entered  the  members  on  the  floor  stood 
up  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs.  At  first  I  didn't  know  what 
it  meant,  but  later  when  John  Sherman  entered  the  gallery,  I 
thought  I  understood,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Sherman,  "See,  they 
are  giving  you  an  ovation."  And  Mr.  Stevens  replied,  "No,  little 
Vinnie,  they  are  giving  you  an  ovation.  Your  Lincoln  has  been 
accepted." 
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On  Match  2,    1917,   Belle  Oa^e   La  Follette   sroke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Club   in  Madison,   Wisconsin,    at  a  meet* 
ingin  honoir  of  Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie.     In  the   course  of  her  talk 
Mrs.   La  Fallet~e  gave   tne      1st  of  Mrs.  Hoxie1 8  own  recollec- 
tions as  told  one  day  to  two  children,   Phil  and  ifary  La  Follette 
and   taken  down  in  shorthand  by  one  of  Senator  La  Follette's 
secretaries • 

Mrs.   La  Follette   said  Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie   "was  about 
five   years  ole   ".hen  her  parents  first  came   to  Washington,   D»6., 
to  live.     Later,    they     ent  west  again  -  Kansas,   Nebraska.     There 
were  no  schools.     Vinnie' a  parent©  must  have   recognized  something 
unusual   in  the   child,    for  they  sent  her   to  Christian  College  at 
Columbia,  Missouri.     Here   too  she  must  have  attr  cted  attention, 
although   in  relating  her  ptory  to  the   children  she   did  not   say 
so.      I  h  ve   an   idea  that   it   was  the   songs  she  had  written. 
When  ?he   returned   to  the  Capital  at  Washington  with  her  parents, 
she     as  a  little      irl  about    fourteen,    in  short  dresses  with  her 
hair  down  her  back.     The  great  Civil  War  was  on. 

One, day  Major  Rollins,   a  prominent  and  wealthy 
congressman  from   (Columbia)    the  little  Athens  of  Missouri  where 
Vinnie  had  p;one   to  school,    told  her  mother  he  would  like   to  have 
a  bust  made  of  the  girl  to   send  back  to   the  oolleee   she  had 
attended.     He   took  her  to  the   studio  of  Clark  Vills,   which  was 
in  t>>e  Capitol.     As  Vinnie  matched  the  artist  model  with  the 
clay,    she  ««*   seized    *ith  a  great  desire  to  make  something 
herself.     She   asked   if   phe  might  not  try.     They  laughed  and 
humored  her.      She  made  an  Indian  head.     Major  Rollins  called 
a  group  of  congressmen  in  to  look  at  it.     They  suggested  that 
she   try  something  else.      £he   asked   'What  shall   I   try?1     John 
Sherman,    then  a  representative   in  the  House,    said    •Make  a 
likeness  of  me.1     When  she  had  finished  he  was   so  pleased   that 
he   ordered  twenty  or  more  to  send  to  his  friends  back  home. 
She  made  other  con  res^men  until  she  had  quite  a  row  around  the 
room.     Of  course,    all   this   created  a  great  deal  of   surprise, 
t^lk  and   interest.     It  was  John  Sherman,   as  I   remember,   who 
first  suggested   that  she  try  making  a  bust  of  Lincoln.     But  it 
was  Major  Rollins  who  went   to  the  White  House   to  ask  the   favor. 
The  great  ^r-sident  was  tired  and  pressed   for  time.     Vinnie 
thought  there  was  no  ho*>e;   she  was   terribly  disappointed.     But 
as   they  were  about  to  leave,   Major  Rollins  said   'We   are  awfully 
sorry;   we  wanted  this,  little  girl   from  the  West  to  have  a 
chanoe ;   she   is  "poor  and  without   friends,   but  we  believe  she 
has  eeniu* . '      Lincoln  looked  at  her  and   said    'she   is  poor  is 
she;   well,   brin     her  up  here   tomorrow.1 

Mrs .  Hoxie   told  the   children  that   if  she  had  been  the 
greatest  artist   in  the   world  Bhe  probably  would  not  have  secured 
this   supreme  privilege.     It  was  because   <^he  was  poor  and  obscure 
that  he  g<~ve   it   to  her.     She  went  to  the  White  House   to  work  upon 
a  bust  of  Lincoln  every  day   for  five  months* 

•And   then  one  night, "  Mrs.  Hoxie  s^ld  with  hushed  voice, 
'my  mother  came   home  -  she  had  been  to   the   theatre   -  and   said    to 
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me  "Something  fearful  has  taaopened.   Lincoln  has  been  shot." 
'The  one  great  lasting,  all-dominating  impression  that  I  have  always 
carried  of  Lincoln  has  been  that  of  unfathomable  sorrow,- '  6aid 
Mrs«  Hoxie,  'and  it  was  this  that  I  tried  to  T?ut  in  my  statue. 
Durina  all  the  days  that  he  sat  for  me  he  was  sad  and  silent. 
He  never  told  a  funny  story.  He  rarely  smiled.1   Sometimes  the 
tears  would  come  to  his  eyes  and  he  would  explain  to  her  that 
she  reminded  him  of  his  boy,  who  haa  died  only  a  little  vrtiile 
before  the  sittings  began. 

Then  Mrs*  Hoxie  concluded  her  story  to  the  children 
like  this*   I  give  her  own  language,  so  well  adapted  as  you  see 
to  Phil  and  Mary's  understanding. 

'After  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  Congress  appropriated 
money  for  a  statue  to  his  memory.  All  the  great  sculptors  of  the 
country  competed.   I  thought  they  would  laugh  at  me  if  I  even 
thought  of  going  into  the  contest.   I  had  worked  only  a  little 
while:  I  had  never  had  any  lessens  from  anybody.  But  Senator 
Cullom  and  Judge  Trumbull  were  in  the  Senate  then,  and  they 
wanted  me  to  send  my  likeness  to  the  Capitol.' 

*0ne  day  after  that  they  sent  me  work  that  Thaddeus 
Stevens  wanted  to  see  me  in  the  Diplomatic  Gallery.   So,  I  went 
over  and  up  in  to  the  Gallery.  As  I  entered,  the  members  on 
the  Floor  stood  up  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs.  At  first  I 
did  not  show  that  it  meant,  but  later  ivhen  John  Sherman  entered 
the  gallery  I  thought  I  understood  and  I  said  to  Mr  •  Shersman 
"See,  they  are  giving  you  an  ovation."  And  then  Mr.  Sherman 
said  to  me  -  "No,  Little  Vinnie,  they  are  giving  you  an  ovsticn. 
Your  Lincoln  has  been  accepted."' 


Vinnie  Ream  and  Lincoln 

By  RUTH  NORCROSS  HOXIE 


N  THE  list  of  "Memor- 
able Iowans"  recently 
published  in  the  Iowa 
Magazine  appeared  the  name 
of  Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie,  sculp- 
tress. Perhaps  no  Iowa 
woman  had  a  more  interest- 
ing story,  and  recognition  of 
her  work  is   still   growing. 

In  many  public  schools 
throughout  the  country  Me- 
morial Programs  are  being 
introduced  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  "little  Vinnie  Ream," 
the  girl  sculptress, 
who  modeled  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  from 
life.  From  the 
bust  thus  made  she 
developed  the  great 
Lincoln  statue  now 
standing  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Cap- 
itol in  Washington. 
The  University  of 
Iowa  is  the  first 
large  educational 
institution  to  put 
Vinnie  Ream  in  its 
American  History 
work.  Through  its 
extension  course  it 
5s  planned  that 
every  public  school 
in  the  State  shall 
receive  material 

from  the  University 
which  will  enable 
each  teacher  to 
give  her  pupils 
something  on  the 
life  and  work  of  the  little  pioneer  girl  who  rose 
to  fame  and  honor  by  her  own  industry  and  pa- 
tience in  overcoming  seemingly  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. Individual  schools  in  other  states,  as  well 
as  clubs  and  other  organizations,  have  been  hold- 
ing Vinnie  Ream  Memorial  Programs  for  several 
years.  Vinnie  Ream  has  been  and  will  be  intro- 
duced into  Lincoln  birthday  celebrations  frequently, 
because  of  her  close  association  with  the  martyred 
president. 

Patriotic  Iowa  women,  including  members  of 
the  D.  A.  R.  and  the  W.  R.  C,  are  now  forwarding 
a  movement  to  have  a  reproduction  of  the  great 
bronze  statue  of  Governor  Kirkwood,  which  Vin- 
nie Ream  made  to  represent  the  state  of  Iowa  in 
Statuary  Hall  at  the  national  capital,  placed  on 
the  campus  of  the  State  University.  This  will 
jointly  honor  Governor  KirkwooJ  in  his  home 
town  and  the  sculptress  who  made  her  summer 
residence  in  Iowa  City  in  the  house  still  occupied 
by  her  husband,  Brigadier  General  Richard  L. 
Hoxie. 

Vinnie  Ream's  connection  with  Iowa  is  definite 
and  outstanding.  Therefore  her  story,  and  the 
story  of  her  association  with  Lincoln  should  have 
peculiar  interest  in  Iowa  at  this  February  season. 
Vinnie  Ream  was  born  in  a  pioneer  log  cabin 
in  1849  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Madison,  Wis- 
consin.    As  her  father,  Robert  Ream,  was  a  gov- 


Statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  or- 
dered by  the  government  from 
Vinnie  Ream  at  a  cost  of  $15,- 
000  in  marble  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington 


ernment  land  agent  for  years  employed  in  sur- 
veying homestead  sites  in  middle-western  states, 
her  childhood  was  spent  on  the  open  prairie.  She 
had  little  educational  opportunities  until  at  the  age 
of  eleven  her  father  sent  her  to  school  at  Christian 
College,  Columbia,  Missouri.  Then  Mr.  Ream's 
health  broke  and  the  family  removed  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  he  worked  when  able,  as  a  drafts- 
man   in    tile    govornmcllt    land    «a{Kc^. 

The  Civil  War  had  broken  out  then  and  as  the 
family  were  in  straightened  circumstances  Vinnie 
became  a  bread-winner.  The  men  clerks  were  leav- 
ing the  government  offices  to  enter  the  army.  The 
woman  were  taking  their  places.  Although  only 
thirteen  years  of  age,  Vinnie  secured  a  position 
as  clerk  in  the  post  office   department. 

The  following  year  during  a  visit  to  the  studio 
of  Clark  Mills,  a  prominent  sculptor  of  that  pe- 
riod, Vinnie  discovered  her  great  gift  for  art.     In 

J  the  face  of  many  discouragements  she  developed 
this  talent  to  the  point  of  making  a  bust  from  life 
of^  President  Lincoln.  After  his  death  she  re- 
ceived the  award  from  Congress  of  the  Lincoln 
statue  which  now  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol. 

With  the  money  received  from  this  bust  she 
went  to  Europe  for  two  years  to  superintend  the 
cutting  of  the  statue  in  marble  and  to  study  art. 
She  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Rome,  doing  a  great 
deal  of  work  there  and  making  many  friends  among 
important  people.  Shortly  after  her  return  from 
Europe,  she  received  another  contract  award  from 
Congress.  This  was  the  statue  of  Admiral  Far- 
ragut  which  stands  on  Farragut  Square,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

While  at  this  work  she  met  Lieut.  R.  L.  Hoxie 
of  Iowa,  who  had  been  appointed  by  President 
Grant  as  Engineer  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  were  married  in  May,  1878,  and  went  at 
once  to  his  home  in  Iowa  City  for  their  honey- 
moon. Her  husband  was  a  grandson  of  Ichabod 
Hoxie,  an  Iowa  pioneer  and  has  preserved  his 
home,   which   was   the   home    of    his    grandfather, 

intact  for  a  sum- 
mer residence. 
Vinnie  Ream 
spent  most  of  her 
summers  there,  in- 
cluding the  one 
just  preceding 
Tier  death,  -which 
occurred  on  No- 
vember 20th,  1914. 

One      of      her 
last    large    works 
was  the  statue  of 
Governor  Samuel 
Kirkwood,      War 
Governor  of  Iowa, 
which  now  repre- 
sents the  State  in 
Statuary    Hall    in 
Washington.     Al- 
though for  eight- 
een years  after  her 
marriage      Vinnie 
.  Ream     gave     u  p 

her  work,  there  are  four  large  statues  in  Washing- 
ton executed  by  her  on  contract  with  the  United 
States   government.     Her     "Sappho"     is 


Vinnie  Ream  standing  beside  the 
bust  of  Lincoln  which  she  modeled 


in  the  jSf^Vonal  Art  Gallery.  "The  West, 
a  statue  much  admired  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair,  ornaments  the  Capitol 
building  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Numer- 
ous other  works  of  hers  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

\7INNIE  REAM  had  seen  Mr.  Lincoln 
*  twice  before  trying  to  model  him.  While 
she  was  working  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment,   a    child    of   fourteen,    she   had 
gone  with  a   Confederate  mother  to  beg 
the  President  for  the  release  of  her  son, 
held  in  a  Federal  prison.     The  fact  that 
Vinnie's    own   brother   had  been   a   Con- 
federate   soldier   captured   by   the    Union 
( forces   and   held  a   prisoner   for   months, 
Ued  her  to  sympathize  with  the  mother, 
j  Mr.    Lincoln's   kindness   and   courtesy   to 
'  the   elder   woman   made   a   deep   im- 
pression upon  the  young  girl. 

A  year  later  during  the  trouble- 
some reconstruction  days,  she  saw 
li.itr>  -agarn,  this  tmse  at  3  distance, 
riding  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at 
the  head  of  a  procession.  He  looked 
older  and  sadder;  his  face,  lined  and 
seamed  with  an  infinite  sorrow,  re- 
called to  the  mind  of  the  young  girl 
the  words  "A  man  of  sorrow  and 
acquainted  with  grief."  But  kind- 
ness was  there  also,  and  the  light  of 
a  great  love  of  humanity  shone  out 
of  the   sombre   eyes  and   seemed   to 


flash  into  those  of  the  young  girl  as  she  watched. 
She  saw  him  thus  shortly  after  she  had  opened 
her  little  studio,  and  his  face  impressed  her  so 
strongly  that  she  immediately  set  about  modeling 
it.  As  she  worked  upon  it  there  came  the  greatest 
inspiration  of  her  life — she  would  make  a  great 
statue  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  model  him  from  life.  At 
first  this  seemed  an  absurd  ambition  for  an  un- 
known young  girl,  but  the  head  she  modeled  was 
so  remarkable  a  likeness  that  it  impressed  all 
who  saw  it.  Congressman  Rollins,  a  friend  of 
Vinnie,  consented  to  present  her  request  to  the 
President,   who   was   his   personal  friend.     At   first 

Mr     Lincoln  J-efuaed,   but  ^whsn    ka    1earn«4-4liat    Slic 

was  a  poor  girl  dependent  upon  her  own  exertions 
and  obliged  to  help  her  family,  he  said  "She  is 
poor,  is  she?  Well,  that  is  nothing  against  her. 
Bring  her  up  to  the  White  House  tomorrow  after- 
noon." 

TN  THE  intimacy  that  developed  during  the  sittings 
■*■  thus  granted,  Vinnie  came  to  reverence  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  the  greatest  soul  in  the  world:  Her  desire  to 
reproduce  his  features  so  that  people  in  the  future 
might  see  him  with  her  eyes,  became  the  strong 
passion  of  her  soul.  This  passion  grew  as  her  work 
advanced  and  she  came  to  feel  that  her  statue  was  a 
divine  trust  given  her  by  God  and  no  less  sacred  or 
binding  than  the  call  of  Joan  of  Arc  to  lead  the 
army  of  France. 

For  more  than  five  months  Mr,  Lincoln  gave  Vin- 
nie almost  daily  sittings  in  the  White  House,  the  last 
one  being  only  the  day  before  his  assassination.  He 
arranged  that  these  sittings  should  be  a  rest  period 
for  him  during  which  time  he  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed unnecessarily.  Most  of  the  interruptions 
he  permitted  gave  the  young  girl  added  proof  of  the 
kindness  of  soul  which  she  had  read  in  his  eyes. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  Southern  mother  who  had 
a  case  similar  to  that  of  the  woman  Vinnie  had  ac- 
companied on  her  first  visit  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
case  was  different  now,  however,  for  the  war  was 
over,  and  her  son,  a.  Confederate  officer,  was  still 
held  in  a  Federal  jail  ;on  a  technicality,  though  all 
such  officers  were  supposedly  freed,  and  he  had  been 
cleared   of  the   charge   against   him.     This   mother 


Statue  of  Samuel  J.  Kirk- 
wood,  by  Vinnie  Ream,  rep- 
resenting Iowa  in  Statuary 
Hall  at  the  national  capital 


looked  so  weak  and  ill  that  Mr.  Lincoln  rose  to  place 
a  chair  for  her  near  his  own,  that  they  might  talk 
more  easily.  She  had  a  large  roll  of  papers  which 
bore  evidence  of  having  passed  through  many  hands 
until  in  desperation  she  was  emboldened  to  appeal 
to  the  President.  "Ah,  I  remember  this  case,"  he 
said  kindly  as  he  ran  his  eyes  hastily  over  the  docu- 
ments. "I  thought  he  had  been  freed."  Then  with 
his  own  hand  he  wrote  an  order  for  an 
immediate  release  and  gave  it  to  her. 
"This  will  give  your  son  his  freedom  at 
once,"  he  said.  "I  am  sorry  that  he  has 
been  kept  from  his  home  so  long." 

One  day  a  young  girl  came  in.  She 
had  a  request  to  make  but  seemed  so 
embarrassed  and  blushed  so  deeply  that 
(Mr.  Lincoln  said  teasingly,  "I  know  what 
you  want.  You  want  to  see  your  sweet- 
heart, but  I  cannot  help  you  if  you  do  not 
tell  me  his  name."  Then  the  girl  stam- 
mered out  her  little  story.  Her  lover  was 
ill  in  a  soldiers'  hospital  and  she  had  come 
from  England  to  see  him  but  had  been 
refused  admittance  at  the  hospital.  Again 
the  kindly  hand  wrote  rapidly  and  the 
girl  went  away  happily  bearing  an  order 
of  admission  to  the  hospital. 

A  negro  stable  hand  rushed  in  one 
day  despite  efforts  to  keep  him  out. 
Word  had  been  brought  to  him  that 
his  little  son  had  been  run  over  by  a 
wagon  and  was  dying.  His  foreman 
refused  to  let  him  go  home  until  eve- 
ning, so  he  rushed  to  the  head  of  the 
nation,  throwing  himself  at  his  feet  in 
his  earnestness.  Mr.  Lincoln  raised 
him  with  his  strong  hand.  "Tell  this 
man's  foreman  I  have  said  he  was  to  be 
permitted  to  go  home  at  once,"  he  or- 
dered the  officer  who  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  negro  from  en- 
tering the  room. 
A  middle-aged  clerk  from  the  Treas- 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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ury  was  another  caller.  He  told  the 
President  that  his  mother  was  dying 
in  Vermont  and  showed  his  sister's 
letter  begging  him  to  come  at  once.  He 
had  no  leave  coming  to  him  and  his 
chief  refused  consent  for  his  absence, 
so  the  clerk  ventured  to  appeal  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  the  help  which  was  prompt- 
ly forthcoming. 

Other  interruptions  on  the  part  of 
high  officials,  who,  despite  orders  to 
the  contrary,  broke  in  upon  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  sittings,  did  not  inter- 
est the  young  girl  so  much.  Usually 
their  errands  were  matters  of  State 
which  she  did  not  understand,  but  the 
little  instances  which  proved  the  kind- 
ness of  the  great  heart  of  Lincoln  lived 
with  her  always. 

'""THE  two  traits  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
which  were  most  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  me,"  she  said  years  after 
in  speaking  of  these  sittings,  "were  his 
never-failing  kindness  and  his  great 
sadness.  I  had  known  something  of 
his  kindness  before  I  began  to  model. 
It  was  extended  to  me  when  he  con- 
sented to  sit  for  a  poor,  little,  unknown 
girl  just  beginning  her  life  work.  If 
I  had  been  rich  and  influential  he 
never  would  have  consented,  but  he 
could  not  resist  an  appeal  from  any 
one  needing  his  help.  So,  my  poverty 
was     really     a     great     advantage;     it 

brought  to  me  the  one  greatest  priv- 
ilege   or  arf  Tmr. i    o^-n     u.io   i.i.,^... — — 

in  daily  evidence  as  I  worked."  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  no  respecter  of  persons. 
The  humbler  and  poorer  the  circum- 
stances of  a  person  brought  to  his 
notice,  the  more  kindness  and  courtesy 
he  received  from  Mr.   Lincoln. 

"I  have  never  known  any  one  in 
such  deep  grief  as  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed 
during  all  the  months  I  worked  with 
him.  He  seemed  an  absolutely  heart- 
broken man.  It  was  not  long  after 
the  death  of  his  favorite  son  and  his 
private  sorrow  was  deep,  although  he 
seldom  intruded  it  upon  others.  My 
youthfulness  and  sympathy  evidently 
touched  him  and  in  our  daily  inter- 
course he  became  friendly  and  con- 
fidential with  me,  showing  interest  in 
my  studies  and  my  ambition  in  my 
work.  Sometimes  after  we  had  been 
talking  rather  intimately,  he  would 
look  at  me  in  silence  for  a  minute  and 
the  tears  would  roll  down  his  gaunt 
cheeks.  He  would  dash  them  aside 
with  his  great  hand,  exclaiming,  'You 
remind  me  of  my  Willie,  you  remind 
me  of  my  Willie.'  Then  he  would 
rise  and  walk  across  the  floor  several 
times  before  resuming  his  seat,  when 


he  would  usually  begin  to  speak  upon 
some   irrelevant   subject. 

"But  deep  as  was  this  private  sorrow, 
I  know  Mr.  Lincoln  suffered  more 
deeply  over  our  war-stricken  country. 
Every  life  lost  on  either  side  gave  a 
separate  pang  to  his  great  heart.  He 
was  a  patriot  and  knew  that  the  Union 
must  be  preserved,  so  he  supported  the 
North,  but  he  loved  the  South  and  suf- 
fered with  her  in  every  pang  of  agony 
in  those  terrible  reconstruction  days. 
This  suffering  was  so  apparent  to  me 
that  I  used  to  go  home  and  weep  in 
sympathy,  and  I  frequently  felt  that 
even  his  great  strength  was  being 
sapped  by  his  heavy  sorrow  so  that  it 
might  take  his  life." 

Vinnie  always  claimed  that  her  whole 
after  life  was  influenced  by  this  close 
contact  with  Mr.  Lincoln  just  at  her 
most  impressionable  age.  This  was  her 
first  long-continued  sitting  and  she  felt 
the  importance  of  her  work  always,  yet 
she  and  Lincoln  frequently  chatted 
familiarly  and  intimately  as  good 
friends.  "The  contrast  between  us  in 
appearance  was  very  great,  considering 
how  much  we  had  in  common  in  our 
minds,"  said  Vinnie.  "I  was  barely 
sixteen  and  smaller  than  many  children 
of  twelve.  He  was  such  a  great,  tall 
man;  he  seemed  to  look  down  at  me 
from  a  great  height  when  he  would 
stand  beside  me  as  he  used  to  do  some- 
times for  a  minute  to  watch  my  work. 

^TM,         «  * «*  « — 1   ■  ,  i 

day  before  his  death.  I  can  never  for- 
get his  gentle  kindness  as  he  said. 
"You  are  fulfilling  your  wish.  I  can 
see  that  your  likeness  of  me  is  true 
and  I  congratulate  you  that  it  is  so 
nearly  finished". 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
such  a  shock  to  the  young  girl  that  at 
first  she  felt  as  if  she  could  never  bear 
to  look  upon  the  bust.  After  a  few 
days  however,  she  summoned  up  her 
courage  and  had  the  bust  on  her  mod- 
elling table  brought  up  from  the  White 
House  to  her  own  little  studio.  There 
its  great  likeness  to  the  martyred 
president  was  so  striking  as  to  attract 
great  attention.  Strong  men  who  had 
known  Mr.  Lincoln  would  stand  be- 
fore this  clay  bust  and  weep.  The 
newspapers  took  up  the  matter  and  her 
little  studio  was  thronged  with  visitors. 
When  Congress  made  the  appropria- 
tion for  a  Statue  of  Lincoln,  the  com- 
petition for  the  award  to  be  open  to 
all  American  sculptors,  Vinnie  sent 
in  this  bust.  It  won  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  committee  over  all  the 
leading  sculptors  of  the  country  who 
were   competitors. 
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December  8,  1964 


Paul  H.  North,  Jr. 
188  Lansing  Street 
Columbus  6,  Ohio 

Dear  Sir: 

The  plaster  cast  portrait  busts  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Wm.  H.  Seward  were  sold  by  us  a  number  of  years 
ago  to  a  dealer  in  Buffalo.   As  I  recall  it,  they 
were  attributed  to  a  young  sculptress  by  the  name 
of  Vinnie  Ream  n0xie ,  born  about  1845.   They  came 
from  an  art  collector,  the  late  August  deForest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Benjamin  Ginsburg 
GINSBURG  &  LEVY  IN 
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Christian  College 

A  Two  Year  College  for  Women 
Columbia,  Missouri  65202 


FOUNDED  1851 


April  23,  1969 


Editor,  Lincoln  Lore 

Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  National 

Life  Foundation 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
1301  South  Harrison  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana      46802 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  is  a  review  copy  of  Petticoat  Pioneer  by  Allean 
Lemmon  Hale,  the  story  of  the  first  college  for  women 
chartered  by  a  state  legislature  west  of  the  Mississippi 
in  1851. 

You  may  be  interested  in  some  original  and  hitherto  unpub- 
lished Lincoln  lore  it  contains,  drawn  from  college  archives 
and  local  sources.   There  is  also  material  on  Vinnie  Ream, 
the  girl  who  sculpted  the  Lincoln  statue  in  the  Rotunda  of 
the  Capitol,  and  some  excerpts  from  Civil  War  diaries. 

Vinnie  Ream  attended  Christian  College  in  Columbia,  Missouri, 
where  members  of  the  Todd  family  lived  and  were  once  visited 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  (according  to  local  legend) . 

The  book  is  based  on  sound  scholarship  with  notes,  yet  written 
in  lively  and  human-interest  style.  It  has  been  favorably  re- 
viewed by  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  papers  and  by  The  Missouri 
Historical  Review. 

I  would  appreciate  any  comments  you  wish  to  make  concerning  the 
book.   Please  mail  a  copy  of  any  review  article  written  to  me 
at  the  Office  of  Public  Information,  Christian  College,  Colum- 
bia, Missouri  65201. 


Sincerely, 


vSG^S-<l>v^ 


Jeajii  Wilson  (Mrs.  Rick  R.) 
Director,  Office  of  Public 
Information 
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HISTORICAL  ART  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  ARTS  CLUB  OF  WASHINGTON  FEATURING 
D.C.'s  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  SCULPTOR 

"ENGRAVED  UPON  MY  HEART" 

At  age  16,  she  sculpted  the  last  portrait  bust  completed  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  White  House  before  his  assassination. 

She  received  the  first  art  commission  granted  to  a  woman  in  this 
country  by  Congress  and  created,  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol,  the 
realistic  marble  masterwork  of  Lincoln  which  has  stood  in  the  Rotunda 
since  1871. 

Thus,  she  became  a  pioneer  in  art  history  in  breaking  from  the  neo- 
classical tradition  and  bringing  realism  to  the  post-civil  war  period 
in  American  sculpture. 

She  sculpted  one  of  Washington  D.C.'s  most  familiar  downtown  historic 
figures,  Admiral  David  Farragut  on  Farragut  Square,  where  she  lived 
from  the  1870 's  to  her  death  in  1914.  Her  studio  in  her  home  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  17th  and  K,  on  Farragut  Square,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  art  and  social  centers  in  the  city  for  many  years. 

She  was  the  only  woman  ever  granted  the  honor  of  being  a  higher  degree 
Mason  in  the  United  States. 

Her  ideal  sculpture,  "Sappho",  (featured  in  the  opening  exhibit  of  the 
National  Museum  for  Women  in  the  Arts)  graces  the  Smithsonian's 
Gallery  of  American  Art;  and  "Violet"  and  "Morning  Glory"  are 
treasured  works  found  in  the  headquarters  of  the  National  League  of 
American  Pen  Women  in  D.C.  All  three  were  sculpted  in  her  famous 
basement  studio  in  the  Capitol  Building  in  the  1860 's;  and  her 
realistic  portrait  busts  of  important  national  figures  sculpted  from 
life  are  found  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  Midwest. 

She  is  buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  beneath  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  monuments,  a  bronze  rendering  of  her  "Sappho",  which  is 
dedicated  as  an  everlasting  memorial  to  her. 

Last  but  not  least,  a  manuscript  copy  of  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  discovered  in  her  papers  in  the  Manuscript  Room  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  by  David  A.  Henley,  Art  Historian.  This 
Proclamation,  on  official  gold-edge  document  paper  of  the  period,  tied 
with  red  and  blue  ribbon  extending  from  under  the  affixed  U.S.  wafer 
seal,  and  bearing  the  signatures  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  H. 
Steward  is  exactly  like,  in  almost  all  particulars,  to  the, 
heretofore,  only  known  copy  in  the  National  Archives,  which  is,  after 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  Declaration  of  Independence,  this  country's 
most  important  historical  document.  Again,  the  only  difference  between 


the  said  manuscript  copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  copy  in 
the  National  Archives  is  that  the  former  being  partially  written  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  young  artistic  genius  in  question,  the  seal  is 
not  embossed,  and  one  grammatical  mistake  in  the  Archives  copy  has 
been  corrected.  The  young  sculptor  in  question  recorded  that  she  was 
in  the  Oval  Office  doing  her  historical  bust  of  Lincoln  and  he  gave 
her,  as  a  souvenir,  an  uncompleted  copy  of  the  Proclamation  bearing 
his  and  Steward's  signatures,  which  she  finished  in  her  own  hand,  and 
kept  it  thereafter  as  a  secret  treasure.  The  historic  document  was 
donated  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  the  1920' s. 

-  In  summary,  this  phenomenal,  unknown  D.C.  sculptor,  although 
unrecognized  at  the  present,  has  her  famous  Lincoln  in  the  Rotunda, 
her  landmark  Farragut  in  Farragut  Square,  and  her  beautiful  Sappho  in 
the  Smithsonian,  making  her  sculptures  among  the  most  visible  in  the 
world.  She  was  a  Mason.  She  was  buried  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  She  was  a  pioneer  in  American  Art  History  in  sculpting 
realistic  historical  figures  which  are  found  all  over  the  country. 
She  was  given  by  President  Lincoln,  the  greatest  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  give. 

-  Vinnie  Ream,  the  unknown  artistic  genius  in  question,  is  without 
question,  Washington  D.C.'s  most  illustrious  sculptor. 

-  Bringing  her  name,  her  art  and  her  amazing  life  to  the  public  is  the 
purpose  of  an  historic  first  exhibit  ever  devoted  solely  to  Vinnie 
Ream,  which  will  be  opening  to  the  public  at  the  Arts  Club  of 
Washington,  2017  I  Street,  N.W. ,  and  continuing  from  February  24,  1990 
through  March  31,  1990.  A  special  Reception  and  Preview  is  being 
given  by  the  newly  organized  Vinnie  Ream  Commemorative  Society  on  the 
previous  evening  of  the  23rd  at  the  Arts  Club  from  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  A 
$6.00  donation  for  the  reception  is  requested.  For  reservation  and 
information,  please  call  (202)  223-1518,  no  later  than  Wednesday, 
February  21st. 

-  The  exhibit  itself  is  being  sponsored  by  Walton-Thomas  Placements, 
Inc.,  as  a  part  of  its  10th  Anniversary  Celebration,  located  on 
Farragut  Square  and  from  whose  office  window  is  seen  Vinnie 's  colossal 
statue  of  Farragut.  David  A.  Henley,  co-owner  of  Walton-Thomas 
Placements,  Inc.,  art  historian  and  member  of  the  Arts  Club,  is 
organizing  and  mounting  the  exhibit  from  his  own  extensive  Vinnie  Ream 
collection,  together  with  original  busts  and  other  important 
memorabilia  from  co-operating  cultural  organizations  in  D.C. 

-  Vinnie,  once  writing  about  her  experiences  as  a  16  year  old  molding 
Lincoln  in  clay  in  the  White  House,  said,  "...he  became  ...Engraved 
Upon  My  Heart."  After  seeing  this  important  exhibit  relating  to  the 
Washington  D.C.'s  post-  Civil  War  art  and  political  scene,  including 
beautiful,  but  seldom  seen,  Vinnie  Ream  sculpture,  rare  photos, 
scrapbooks,  journals  and  related  memorabilia,  she  will,  no  doubt, 
become  engraved  upon  your  heart . 
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It  would  be  the  most  spectacular  dedication 
ceremony  in  memory. 
Despite  the  January  chill,  eager  citizens 
huddled  outside  the  east  and  west  doors  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Rotunda,  waiting  patiently  for  the 
formal  procession  of  congressmen  and  senators  to 
enter  the  great  hall  from  their  respective  chambers. 

At  precisely  7:30  p.m.  the  officials  marched 
inside  as  scheduled.  Then  came  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court,  Lieutenant  General  William  T. 
Sherman  and  other  military  leaders,  then  govern- 
ment officials'  families. 

The  great  bronze  Rotunda  doors  were  thrown 
open  and  the  crowd  surged  inside,  fighting  for  the 
few  seats  that  remained  or  taking  standing-room 
places  in  back,  along  the  perimeter  of  the  hall.  The 
crush  proved  so  great  attendants  were  forced  to 
shut  the  doors  again,  leaving  untold  hundreds  out- 
side. Throughout  the  ensuing  ceremony  they 
would  hammer  on  the  doors,  begging  to  be  ad- 
mitted, the  pounding  filling  the  hall  "like  roaring 
cannon." 

Washington,  D.C.,  a  "city  of  statues,"  was 
about  to  unveil  another.  But  it  was  clear  from  the 
beginning  this  was  no  ordinary  dedication.  This 
was  no  ordinary  statue. 

On  this  day,  January  25,  1871,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  to  unveil  its  very  first 
commissioned  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  the 
first  martyr  president  had  lain  in  state  in  the  city 
only  six  years  earlier,  the  victim  of  an  assassin's 
bullet. 

Tonight,  some  of  his  oldest,  most  intimate 
friends  would  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory 
and,  it  was  presumed,  pass  final  judgment  on  the 
statue.  Among  them  was  Associate  Justice  David 
Davis;  thickly  bearded  and  magnificently  obese, 
he  had  ridden  the  law  circuit  with  Lincoln  in  Illi- 
nois a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier.  Senator  Lyman 
Trumbull,  another  old  friend  from  Illinois  politics, 
was  there  also. 

But  the  unique  guest  at  this  lavish  ceremony 
was  a  tiny  young  woman  who  had  not  even  been 
born  when  Lincoln  first  met  Davis  and  Trumbull, 
one  upon  whom  much  of  the  attention  would  be 
heaped  this  night. 

She  was  Vinnie  Ream,  the  girl  sculptress  who 
had  known  her  subject  barely  five  months  and 
accomplished  what  none  of  her  better-trained, 
more  experienced,  even  more  talented  colleagues 
had  been  able  to  do.  While  still  a  teenager  she  had 
modeled  Abraham  Lincoln  from  life  and  won  a 
coveted    $10,000    congressional    commission    to 


make  the  full-length  statue  being  unveiled.  She 
had  become  the  first  woman  ever  contracted  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  a  sculpture. 

President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Vice  President 
Schuyler  Colfax  entered  and  assumed  honored 
places  on  the  speakers'  platform.  The  Marine 
Band  played  dirges.  There  were  speeches  by  sena- 
tors and  congressmen  eulogizing  Lincoln  and 
praising  Miss  Ream. 

Finally  it  was  Judge  Davis'  turn.  Rising,  he 
stepped  to  where  the  statue  stood  covered  by  a  silk 
flag  donated  by  the  weavers  of  Lyons,  France  "en 
memoire  d'Abraham  Lincoln."  He  pulled  away  the 
covering,  declaring:  "This  is  but  a  rough  casket  in 
which  God  lodged  one  of  his  brightest  jewels!" 

After  an  automatic  flurry  of  clapping,  then  a 
moment  of  stunned  silence,  the  crowd  fired  off 
applause  that  echoed  through  the  Rotunda  like  "a 
clap  of  thunder,"  a  witness  said.  The  statue  was  a 
success.  Vinnie  Ream  had  not  only  charmed  most 
of  the  important  men  in  Washington,  antagonized 
many  of  the  women,  and  survived  a  close  call  dur- 
ing President  Andrew  Johnson's  impeachment 
proceedings;  she  had  proven  herself  equal  to  the 
task  of  memorializing  America's  greatest  hero. 

For  Vinnie  Ream,  despite  her  years,  being 
successful  and  being  first  were  far  from  unusual. 

She  had  been  born  September  24,  1847  (like 
her  famous  subject,  in  a  log  cabin),  reportedly  the 
first  baby  "birthed"  in  what  is  now  Madison,  but 
was  then  a  frontier  Indian  outpost  in  Wisconsin 
Territory.  Her  father,  Robert  Lee  Ream,  was  a 
government  surveyor. 

From  the  start  Vinnie  was  something  of  a 
prodigy,  at  first  in  a  different  art:  music.  But  her 
education  was  minimal,  and  she  received  no  for- 
mal training  until  her  father  was  transferred  to 
Missouri.  There  Vinnie  was  enrolled  in  the  "Acad- 
emy" of  Christian  College  in  Columbia.  It  seemed 
natural  that  eventually  she  would  expand  her 
interest  to  embrace  art,  and  not  unexpectedly  she 
proved  to  be  enormously  talented  when  she  did. 
Her  work  caught  the  attention  of  Major  James  Sid- 
ney Rollins,  later  a  member  of  Congress  and 
"Father  of  the  University  of  Missouri,"  who  urged 
her  to  continue  her  studies.  According  to  legend, 
about  this  time  Vinnie  read  that  Congress  was 
eager  to  lure  Americans  into  artistic  pursuits  too 
long  dominated  by  Europeans,  hoping  eventually 
to  open  a  statuary  hall  in  the  Capitol  (actually  the 
hall  was  not  legislated  until  1864).  Supposedly 
Vinnie  was  so  inspired  she  determined  then  and 
there  to  be  a  sculptress  herself. 
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But  first  her  family  moved  again, 
this  time  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 
Here  Vinnie  apparently  began  an- 
other "career"  that  would  rival  her 
soon-to-be-renowned  sculpting  in  the 
national  consciousness:  that  of  an 
underage,  irresistible  femme  fatale. 
Evidence  suggests  two  Cherokee  In- 
dians from  nearby  reservations  fell  in 
love  with  her  when  she  was  barely  13, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  secession 
crisis  Vinnie  might  well  have  remained 
in  Arkansas,  wed  to  a  Cherokee  hus- 
band while  still  a  child  herself, 
barely  13,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  secession  crisis  Vinnie  might  well 
have  remained  in  Arkansas,  wed  to  a 
Cherokee  husband  while  still  a  child 
herself. 

Instead  war  came,  creating  an  in- 
stantaneous demand  for  skilled  map- 
makers  like  Robert  Ream.  In  mid-1861 
Vinnie's  father  moved  the  family  to 
Washington.  Supposedly,  on  her 
very  first  day  there,  Vinnie  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  a 
distance,  "the  lines  of  sadness  on  his 
face"  etching  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  young  newcomer. 

Washington  proved  less  promising 
than  Ream  hoped.  Map-making  paid 
little,  and  the  family  found  itself 
struggling.  To  ease  their  plight  the 
Reams  took  in  as  a  boarder,  none 
other  than  Senator  Edmund  Ross  of 
Kansas.  He  had  left  his  family  at 
home,  and  having  known  Mr.  Ream 
earlier,  chose  his  household  as  his 
Washington  residence.  Vinnie  found 
Ross  an  inexhaustible  source  of  in- 
formation about  Washington,  and 
the  two  became  friends.  Neither 
knew  then  how  momentous  their 
friendship  would  become  in  terms  of 
Vinnie's  career  and,  some  later  in- 
sisted, to  the  future  of  the  Republic 
itself. 
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Leanwhile  family  funds  remained 
low,  so  Vinnie  looked  for  work  too, 
and  in  short  order  became  the  first 
woman  to  win  a  clerking  job  at  the 
U.S.  Post  Office.  Her  salary  was  $50 
a  month.  In  her  spare  time  she  sang 
(she  would  become  the  first  female 
member  of  a  Washington  church 
choir),  and  she  repeatedly  toured  the 
public  buildings  of  Washington  — 
especially  the  Capitol,  whose  sculp- 
ture collection  rekindled  her  desire  to 
pursue  an  art  career.  On  one  visit 
Vinnie  ran  into  James  Rollins,  now  a 
congressman.  Her  old  Christian  Col- 
lege adviser  found  her  more  enthusi- 
astic than  ever  about  sculpting,  so  he 
offered  to  introduce  her  to  his. ac- 
quaintance, sculptor  Clark  Mills. 
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Vinnie  was  overwhelmed.  Mills 
was  one  of  the  nation's  leading  artists 
and  she  leaped  at  the  chance  to  visit 
him.  Rollins,  a  tireless  booster  of 
Missouri-bred  talent,  rushed  her  to 
the  Mills  studio  and  introduced  her  to 
the  fifty-two-year-old  master  as  a 
potential  professional.  Mills  wasted 
no  time.  He  asked  Vinnie  to  try  her 
hand  at  his  clay  and  "see  what  she 
could  make."  Vinnie  responded  with 
her  customary  self-assurance.  Then 
and  there  she  modeled  a  "Wisconsin 
Indian"  that  so  impressed  Mills  he 
immediately  offered  her  a  position  as 
"student-helper"  in  his  studio. 

Of  typical  Victorian  sensibilities, 
Vinnie's  parents  were  at  first  horri- 
fied that  their  daughter  should  pursue 
any  kind  of  professional  career.  But 
she  persisted  until  they  compromised: 
If  Vinnie  was  still  sure  she  wanted  to 
sculpt  when  she  reached  her  16th 
birthday,  they  would  not  stand  in  her 
way. 

When  she  reached  sixteen  in  late 

1863  she  surprised  \\o  one  by  present- 
ing herself  at  Clark  Mills'  studio  to 
begin  her  apprenticeship.  At  last  she 
began  to  sculpt.  Mills  was  much  im- 
pressed and  proud  of  her  rapid  prog- 
ress. But  he  could  not  have  been  pre- 
pared  for  what   came  next.    For  in 

1864  Vinnie  pronounced  herself  deter- 
mined to  sculpt  none  other  than  the 

•  president  of  the  United  States,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

She  had  seen  Lincoln  often  in 
Washington,  usually  on  the  streets  or 
at  theaters,  and  her  fascination  with 
this  "man  of  sorrows"  had  developed 
into  an  obsessive  desire  to  model  him 
in  clay.  At  first  Vinnie  tried  to  por- 
tray him  from  memory  and  photo- 
graphs. She  produced  a  primitive 
bas-relief  and  an  even  less  successful 
nude  bust.  Now,  she  insisted,  she 
would  simply  have  to  have  sittings. 

It  is  doubtful  that  Mills  helped  her. 
He  himself  did  not  sculpt  Lincoln 
until  February  1865,  at  which  time  he 
made  a  life-mask  of  the  president  at 
the  White  House.  Some  scholars  be- 
lieve it  may  have  been  young  Vinnie 
who  induced  Lincoln  to  sit  for  Mills, 
and  not  the  other  way  around.  For 
as  early  as  the  previous  December, 
at  age  seventeen,  Vinnie  Ream  had 
already  achieved  her  ambition  to 
model  Lincoln  from  life. 

If  Mills  had  been  under  five  feet 
tall,  with  long  brown  curls,  he  might 
have  reached  the  president  first.  Vin- 
nie had  learned  quickly  how  to  use 
her  charms  to  win  over  even  the  most 
hardened  politicians.  On  her  own  she 
approached  Representative  Rollins, 
and  asked  him  to  help  her  secure  sit- 
tings with  Lincoln;  Rollins,  in  turn, 


Another  of  Vinnie's  Lincoln  busts 
finished  before  starting  on  a  life-size 
statue  of  the  president. 


approached   Illinois   Senator  Orville 
Browning  and  won  him  to  the  cause. 


I\s  Vinnie  rememberd  it:  "Lincoln 
had  been  painted  and  modeled 
before,  and  when  friends  of  mine  first 
asked  him  to  sit  for  me  he  dismissed 
them  wearily  until  he  was  told  that  I 
was  but  an  ambitious  girl,  poor  and 
obscure.  He  granted  me  sittings  for 
no  other  reason  than  I  was  in  need. 
Had  I  been  the  greatest  sculptor  in  the 
world  I  am  quite  sure  I  would  have 
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A  portrait  of  Vinnie  with  the  beginnings  of  her  most  famous  work,  by  George 
Caleb  Bingham,  a  fellow  Missourian.  She  was  also  portrayed  on  canvas  by 
C.P.A.  Healy. 


the  prisons  and  the  sobs  of  the 
mothers  for  sons,  lost  like  his  own." 

The  other  posture  "was  by  the  win- 
dow that  looked  out  upon  the  White 
House  lawn.  I  always  thought  that  .  .  . 
he  was  looking  out  for  Willie,  for  he 
had  watched  the  boy  play  many  an 
afternoon  from  that  very  window." 
Often,  "great  tears  would  course 
down  his  hollow  cheeks,  and  he 
would  be  forced  to  dry  them  with  his 
handkerchief.  On  two  or  three  occa- 
sions he  was  so  broken  with  his  grief 
that  he  sank  into  a  chair  by  the  win- 
dow and  wept  aloud  .  .  .  never  was 
there  grief  equal  to  Lincoln's." 

"Through  all  this  time,"  Vinnie 
remembered,  "the  personality  of  Lin- 
coln was  gradually  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  my  soul.  I  was 
modeling  the  man  in  clay,  but  he  was 
being  engraven  still  more  deeply 
upon  my  heart." 

Did  Vinnie  really  model  Lincoln 
daily  for  five  months?  There  is  evi- 
dence to  suggest  she  may  have  exag- 
gerated. An  official  1913  government 
publication  noted  Vinnie  merely  "had 
the  opportunity  to  make  sketches  of 
President  Lincoln  from  life."  And  an 
unpublished  letter  by  Lincoln's  wife, 
Mary  Todd,  acknowledged  only  the 
possibility  that  Vinnie  "had  been  in- 
troduced to  him  in  the  gaping  crowd," 
or  at  best,  had  "visited"  him.  "Every 
friend  my  husband  knew  was  familiar 
to  me,"  Mary  wrote  her,  "and  .  .  . 
your  name  was  not  on  the  list."  To 
Mary,  Vinnie  was  "a  stranger  to  this 
great,  good  and  Christ-like  man," 
hence  "could  not  [be]  familiar  with 
the  expression  of  his  face."  The  truth 
is,  Vinnie  almost  surely  sculpted  Lin- 
coln in  clay  at  the  White  House.  But 
it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  she 
worked  daily  for  five  consecutive 
months;  especially  since  there  were 
days  during  that  period  when  Lincoln 
was  not  in  Washington. 


been  refused."  Of  course  Lincoln  had 
periodically  sat  for  other  artists;  but 
Vinnie  was  quite  correct  in  assessing 
her  relative  obscurity.  Some  fifty 
years  later  she  recalled: 

"I  came  for  half  an  hour  every  day.  I 
was  the  merest  slip  of  a  child  weigh- 
ing less  than  ninety  pounds,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  raw-boned  man 
and  me  was  indeed  great.  I  sat 
demurely  in  my  corner  and  begged 
Mr.  Lincoln  not  to  allow  me  to  dis- 
turb him.  .  .  .  He  seemed  to  find  a 
strange  sort  of  companionship  in  be- 
ing with  me,  although  we  talked  but 
little.  His  favorite  son,  Willie,  had 
just  died,  *  and  this  had  been  the 
greatest  personal  sorrow  in  a  life  that 


was  mostly  sorrowful.  I  made  him 
think  of  Willie.  He  often  said  so  and 
as  often  wept.  .  .  .  When  he  sat  for 
me  I  believe  he  let  himself  go  and  fell 
into  the  mood  that  was  ever  within 
him,  but  against  which  he  struggled. 
He  never  told  a  funny  story  to  me. 
He  rarely  smiled. " 

Vinnie  remembered  him  "especially 
in  two  attitudes."  One  found  him 
with  "his  great  form  slouched  into  the 
chair  at  his  desk,  his  huge  feet  ex- 
tended and  his  head  bowed  on  his 
chest,  deeply  thoughtful."  Vinnie 
imagined  him  then  "hearing  the  cries 
of  suffering  that  were  coming  from 
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*Willie  actually  died  in  February  1862. 


innie  probably  never  finished  the 
bust  she  was  making.  On  April  14, 
1865  "came  the  great  tragedy."  Vin- 
nie was  alone  in  "our  house  near  Capi- 
tol Hill  that  terrible  night"  when 
"someone  hurrying  past  called  out  .  .  . 
that  the  President  had  been  mur- 
dered." Vinnie  added: 

".  .  .  I  was  moved  beyond  measure  .  .  . 
1  was  prostrated.  It  was  days  before  1 
could  pull  myself  together  and  realize 
that  the  thing  had  actually  happened. 
1  think  the  horror  of  it  may  have  had 
the  effect  of  impressing  even  more 
vividly  upon  me  the  personality  of 
the  martyred  President.  The  success 
of  the  statue  1  subsequently  made  was 
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attributed  to  its  true/less  to  the  actual 
Lincoln.  My  ability  to  produce  it  was 
unquestionably  due  to  those  half- 
hours  in  the  quiet  of  the  President's 
office,  and  to  the  searing  in  of  the  im- 
age by  the  great  tragedy." 

That  Vinnie  was  commissioned  to 
make  the  statue  was  probably  more 
incredible  than  her  success  in  secur- 
ing sittings  with  Lincoln.  For  when 
Congress  announced  it's  1866  compe- 
tition for  the  coveted  commission,  a 
number  of  sculptors  submitted  appli- 
cations, including  Clark  Mills  and 
Thomas  Crawford,  whose  statue  of 
"Freedom"  topped  the  Capitol  dome. 
Nor  was  Vinnie  the  only  woman  to 
apply.  Harriet  Hosmer  of  Massachu- 
setts did  so,  with  the  formidable 
backing  of  Mrs.  Jane  Grey  Swiss- 
helm,  the  vitriolic  feminist  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Saturday  Visitor. 

Unique  among  them,  Vinnie  threw 
herself  into  the  lobbying  effort,  to  the 
horror  of  her  enemies.  At  the  time 
Mrs.  Swisshelm  charged  Vinnie 
"[sees]  members  at  their  lodgings  or 
in  the  reception  room  at  the  Capitol, 
urges  her  claims  fluently  and  confi- 
dently, sits  in  the  galleries  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  and  in  her  most 
bewitching  dress  .  .  .  and  so  carries 
the  day  over  Powers,  Crawford  and 
Hosmer,  and  who  not?" 

On  July  26,  1866,  the  House  passed 
a  resolution  authorizing  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  James  Harlan  to  contract 
with  Vinnie  Ream  for  a  life-size 
marble  statue  of  Lincoln  for  $10,000, 
"one-half  payable  on  completion  of 
the  model  in  plaster,  and  the  remain- 
ing half  on  completion  of  the  statue 
in  marble."  The  next  day  the  bill 
went  to  the  Senate. 

There  was  never  a  debate  like  it. 
With  Vinnie  looking  on,  nodding  and 
smiling  as  members  rose  to  "argue  the 
merits  of  the  case,"  Senator  Jacob 
Howard  of  Michigan  charged  that 
she  "surely  had  shown  no  lack  of  that 
peculiar  talent  known  as  'lobbying.'" 
Charles  Sumner  went  further.  To 
"give  away  $10,000"  to  an  "unknown 
artist"  was  ridiculous,  he  argued. 
They  "might  as  well  place  her  on  the 
staff  of  General  Grant."  Nesmith  of 
Oregon  replied  that  Vinnie  "mani- 
fests intuitive  genius,"  and  claimed 
Sumner  "has  pandered  so  long  to 
European  aristocracy  that  he  cannot 
speak  of  anything  that  originates  in 
America  with  common  respect."  Sena- 


A  Vinnie  Ream  bust  of  Lincoln. 
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tor  Yates  agreed;  he  had  seen  Vinnie's 
Lincoln  bust  and  liked  it.  And  when 
Sumner  countered  that  a  bust  was 
hardly  a  statue  ("It  is  no  small  thing 
to  set  a  man  on  his  legs"),  Cowan  of 
Pennsylvania  joked:  "It  is  no  ordi- 
nary girl  who  can  shake  and  agitate 
this  chamber  to  its  very  centre." 


CJumner  had  underestimated  Vinnie 
Ream.  On  July  27  the  Senate  voted  23 
to  9  to  award  her  the  commission. 
President  Andrew  Johnson  signed  the 
bill  the  next  day,  and  on  the  30th 
Vinnie  signed  a  contract  with  Interior 
Secretary  Harlan.  She  was  assigned 
"Room  A"  in  the  Capitol's  basement 
crypt  (she  had  no  studio  of  her  own), 
where  she  would  produce  her  plas- 
ter model  in  one  of  the  most  public 
settings  in  which  a  sculptor  ever 
worked.  The  years  of  public  scrutiny 
and  public  controversy  were  just 
beginning. 

Reminding  her  readers  that  Vinnie 
"had  never  made  a  statue,"  Mrs. 
Swisshelm  surfaced  again,  charging 
Ream  had  won  her  commission  by 
merely  placing  some  "busts  on  exhi- 
bition, including  her  own."  Her 
"pretty  face,  long  dark  curls  .  .  . 
jockey  hat  and  a  good  deal  of 
jewelry"  had  carried  the  day.  The 
New  York  Times  replied  that  Swiss- 
helm  had  been  "too  hard"  on  the 
"child  of  genius,"  while  the  St.  Louis 
Evening  News  remarked  that  "Miss 
Ream  has  a  pleasing  face,  which  may 
be  a  serious  drawback  for  an  artist 
but  which  is  no  fault  of  hers." 

Mrs.    Lincoln    sided    with    Swiss- 


helm.  To  Sumner  she  complained  in 
September  1866:  '"Washington 
lobbying'  has  evidently  not  improved 
the  young  lady,  very  greatly."  Vinnie 
had  asked  Mrs.  Lincoln  if  she  could 
borrow  a  suit  of  the  president's 
clothes  to  study  for  her  statue.  "The 
tone  of  her  letter,  was  self-satisfied  & 
rather  presuming.  Nothing  but  a 
mortifying  failure,  can  be  antici- 
pated, which  will  be  a  severe  trial  to 
the  Nation  &  the  World,"  Mary  con- 
cluded. In  October  she  cautioned 
Alphonso  Dunn,  a  White  House  em- 
ployee, that  though  Vinnie  desired  to 
borrow  the  presidential  suit  she  had 
given  him,  she  was  "an  unknown  per- 
son, who  by  much  forwardness  and 
unladylike  persistence,  obtained 
from  Congress,  permission  to  execute 
a  statue  of  my  husband  ...  I  judge 
she  will  be  unable  to  do  this,  in  a 
faithful  manner."  But  by  the  next 
April,  in  the  wake  of  Ream's  repeated 
requests  for  the  suit,  she  toned  down 
her  attack,  suggesting  Dunn  "act  as 
you  please."  Though  she  still  judged 
Vinnie  "inexperienced,"  she  added, 
"I  trust  very  sincerely,  she  may 
succeed." 

Working  in  her  public  studio,  a  live 
dove  on  her  shoulders,  dressed  like  a 
"mature  Botticelli  cherub,"  she  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  attracting  atten- 
tion— not  to  mention  visitors  from 
politics,  the  press,  and  the  arts.  She 
looked  "like  one  of  her  own  beautiful 
statues,"  reported  the  Louisville 
Courier.  A  New  York  Times  reporter 
noted  her  "tiny,  pink  fingers"  and 
"long,  raven  lashes."  So  did  scores  of 
young  men  who  arrived  daily  to  pro- 


pose marriage.  To  all  she  declined, 
without  breaking  the  pace  of  her 
work. 


B 


President  Johnson's  impeachment  hearings  in  the  Senate.  While  this  drama  was 
played  out  for  the  public,  another,  private  one  went  on  in  Vinnie's  Capitol  work 
area. 


ut  the  worst  threat  of  interruption 
was  yet  to  come.  Still  at  work  in 
1868,  Vinnie  found  herself  laboring 
quite  literally  beneath  the  growing 
impeachment  crisis  occupying  the 
Senate  upstairs.  And  then,  since 
Senator  Ross  had  remained  a  boarder 
at  the  Ream  home,  he  began  inviting 
anti-impeachment  and  undecided  col- 
leagues for  late-night  meetings  in 
Vinnie's  studio,  where  the  sculptress 
served  them  tea.  Word  leaked  out  to 
Radical  Republicans  that  the  studio 
was  becoming  a  pro-Johnson  strategy 
room;  and  Vinnie  was  warned  that 
unless  she  used  her  proven  wiles  to 
win  Ross'  vote  against  Johnson,  her 
studio  would  be  closed  and  her  statue 
moved  out.  It  was  "Beauty  vs.  'the 
Beast,"'  the  press  roared,  as  Benjamin 
"Beast  of  New  Orleans"  Butler  de- 
manded she  be  "cleared  out."  He  ad- 
ded,"if  the  statue  ...  be  spoilt  ...  I 
shall  be  very  glad  of  it." 

Vinnie  did  the  only  thing  she 
could,  reach  out  to  sympathetic  poli- 
ticians and  reporters  to  help  her.  And 
again  she  succeeded.  Missouri's  Lib- 
erty Tribune  leaped  to  her  defense, 
warning  the  closing  of  her  studio 
would  cause  her  statue  to  "shrink, 
and  crack  to  pieces"  into  "a  shat- 
tered, shapeless  mass,  to  be  moist- 
ened, after  it  is  too  late,  by  a  young 
girl's  tears." 

In  April  1868  she  managed  to  win  a 
ringing  endorsement,  signed  by  the 
president,  General  Grant,  5  noted 
sculptors,  31  senators,  3  cabinet  offi- 
cials, 104  congressmen,  and  the  floor 
leader  of  the  impeachment  effort,  old 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  All  expressing  "a 
national  pride  in  Miss  Ream,"  they 
urged  continued  "development  of  her 
unquestioned  genius."  By  May,  John- 
son and  Vinnie  Ream  had  weathered 
the  storm.  Johnson  was  acquitted  by 
the  margin  of  Senator  Ross'  single 
vote,  and  Vinnie  had  kept  her  studio, 
adding  to  her  roster  of  bust  commis- 
sions a  new  portrait  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens. 

Free  of  pressure,  she  completed  her 
model,  and  offered  it  for  inspection 
to  new  Interior  Secretary  Orville 
Browning,  whose  response  that  it 
"bears  a  faithful  resemblance  to  the 
original"  meant  much:  Browning  had 
known  Lincoln  for  thirty  years.  A 
press  preview  produced  rave  reviews 
as  well.  Reported  the  St.  Louis  Eve- 
ning News:  "The  attitude  is  Lincoln- 
ian,  and  the  artist  .  .  .  has  succeeded 
in  catching  the  benign  expression  of 
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face  that  should  be  perpetuated." 
Vinnie  was  paid  the  first  $5,000  on 
her  contract,  then  packed  the  statue 
off  to  Rome,  and  left  for  Europe 
"wearing  a  crown  of  martyrdom," 
admitted  old  foe  Jane  Swisshelm. 


Ihe  next  two  years  of  Vinnie's  life 
were  idyllic.  She  studied  in  Paris  with 
Leon  Bonnat,  and  in  Rome  under 
Luigi  Majoli.  She  traveled  to  Carrara 
to  personally  select  a  block  of  marble 
for  her  Lincoln,  and  opened  her  own 
studio  in  Rome  where  she  com- 
menced her  carving.  She  met  G.P.A. 
Healy,  the  "Yankee  Painter"  who  had 
also  portrayed  Lincoln  from  life,  and 
who  now  painted  Vinnie. 

When  the  marble  Lincoln  was  com- 
pleted in  the  fall  of  1870,  it  was  Healy 
who  wrote,  it  "represents  the  very 
manner  of  our  noble  Patriot  Martyr 
and  will  I  feel  sure  give  great  satisfac- 
tion to  our  people  when  it  is  placed  in 
the  Capitol."  Vinnie  took  the  letter 
with  her  when  she  returned  to  Amer- 
ica for  the  long-awaited  dedication. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star 
described  the  moving  ceremony  and 
its  meaning  to  the  twenty-three-year- 
old  sculptress: 

"It  must  have  been  an  anxious  mo- 
ment to  the  courageous  little  sculptor 
.  ,  .  Could  it  be  that  the  fragile, 
youthful  figure  standing  there,  pale 
and  anxious,  and  rendered  more 
child-like  in  appearance  by  her  petite 
form  and  wealth  of  Dora-like  curls, 
had  made  a  success  where  so  many 
other  sculptors  .  .  .  had  failed?  The 
veil  was  raised  slowly,  disclosing  first 
the  base,  bearing  the  simple  words 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN;  then  the 
well-remembered  form;  and  finally 
and  essentially ,  the  head  of  the  Pa- 
triot Martyr." 

The  Star  reported  a  "momentary 
hush,"  followed  by  rounds  of  "warm 
and  universal  applause." 

"And  then  everybody  turned  to 
where  the  little  sculptor  girl  stood,  a 
little  in  the  rear  with  glad  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  congratulations  were 
poured  in  upon  her  from  all  quarters." 

The  praise  was  nearly  universal. 
Mary  Clemmer  Ames  wrote  in  the 
New  York  Independent:  "It  is  the 
most  real  likeness  of  Lincoln  that  I 
ever  saw."  And  another  writer  called 


The  great  bargain,  the  $10,000  Lin- 
coln statue  sculpted  by  Vinnie  Ream. 
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the  work  "boldly  and  powerfully  exe- 
cuted," highlighted  by  "the  unfath- 
omable melancholy  of  the  eyes."  The 
eminent  sculptor  and  critic  Lorado 
Taft  wrote  in  1903  that  the  statue  was 
an  "extraordinary  work  for  a  child 
.  .  .  One  feels  that  the  girl  sculptor 
approached  her  subject  with  rever- 
ence and,  although  her  work  is  quite 
devoid  of  strength,  it  has  its  own  mel- 
ancholy expressiveness."  Taft  held 
Ream  "undoubtedly  as  gifted  as  she 
was  attractive,"  adding,  "with  the 
proper  training  .  .  .  she  might  have 
won  something  more  substantial  than 
notoriety." 

Taft  was  probably  too  harsh.  True 
enough,  Vinnie  did  not  pursue  her 
artistic  education.  But  she  did  win 
her  battle  for  respectability — no 
small  task  in  a  society  whose  women 
were  supposed  to  marry  early  and 
content  themselves  with  the  molding 
of  homes  and  families,  not  statues. 


An  fact,  Vinnie  waited  until  she  was 
past  thirty  to  marry  wealthy  army 
engineer  Richard  Leveridge  Hoxie. 
But  first  she  won  an  avalanche  of 
commissions  and  earned  a  good  deal 
more  money.  She  received  $1,500  for 
a  bust  adaptation  of  her  Lincoln  for 
Cornell  University,  and  modeled 
busts  of  Richard  Yates,  Peter  Cooper, 
George  A.  Custer,  John  Sherman,  and 
Horace  Greeley.  Her  bust  of  Brook- 
lyn's mayor  was  so  successful  she  was 
named  the  city's  official  sculptor. 

There  were  some  disappointments. 
Her  home  state  of  Wisconsin  could 
not  afford  "the  pecuniary  obligations" 
necessary  to  commission  her  to  make 
a  portrait  for  it's  capitol's  Statuary 
Hall.  But  she  did  win  another  govern- 
ment competition,  this  for  a  $20,000 
commission  to  portray  Admiral  David 
G.  Farragut  in  bronze.  It  was  her 
most  lucrative  assignment. 

Remarkably,  Richard  Hoxie  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  terminating  the 
career  no  senator,  first  lady,  or  critic 
had  been  able  to  derail.  His  reason 
was  unabashedly  Victorian:  He  did 
not  want  his  wife  to  work.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  an  interviewer,  Vinnie  "gave 
up  her  career  for  love."  Near  the  turn 
of  the  century  another  reporter  found 
her  still  "full  of  energy  .  .  .  just  as 
determined."  But  something  was 
missing. 

Final  opportunities  for  creativity 
came  when  she  was  asked  to  produce 
a  bronze  of  the  late  Civil  War  gover- 
nor of  Iowa,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  for 
Statuary  Hall.  By  this  time  Vinnie 
was  ill  with  a  kidney  ailment,  but 
Hoxie  actually  encouraged  her,  and 
used  his  engineering  skills  to  design  a 
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PRESIDENT     LINCOLN", 

Mule  by  MISS  VINNIE  RE  ill,  to  take  place  in  the 

Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  January  25th, 

at  half-pnst  aeven  o'clock,  precisely,  will  be  as  follow,  vis.: 

MUSIC  BY  THE  MARINE  BAUD. 

UWVEILINO-  OP  THE  STATUE  BT  JUDGE  DAVIS  OP  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 


KKMARICS    BY- 


Senator  TRUMBULL, 
Senator  CARPENTER, 
Gkn.  BANKS, 


Senator  PATTERSON, 
Ho.l.  Mr.  BROOKS, 
Hon.  Mr.  CULLOM. 


MUSIC  BY  THE  MARINE  BAND. 


Tbe  Sergeant-at-Arms.  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  tbe  Speakers,  the  Artiet,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Vloa 
President,  Senators,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States,  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  Representatives  of  Foreign 
Governments  resident  at  Washington,  General  of  tbe  Army,  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  and  Major  of  the  City  of  Washington,  ar* 
invited  to  be  present  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  TJ  o'clock,  ready  to  proceed  to  the  Rotunda  at  the  time  appointed. 

Tbe  Sergeant-at'Anns,  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  invited  to  assemble  In  the  Hall  of  lie 
House  of  Representatives  at  7}  o'clock  p   n>  .  ready  to  proceed  to  tbe  Rotunda  at  tbe  appointed  time. 

Seats  in  the  Rotunda  for  Senators  aod  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  other  invited  guests,  will  not  be  reserved 
after  half-past  aeven  o'clock. 

Senators  and  invited  guests  will  be  admitted  at  the  eastern  door  of  the  Senate  Chamber  with  Indies  belonging  to  their  families, 
who  will  assemble  in  the  Reception  Room  of  the  Senate. 

The  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  admitted  at  the  eastern  door  of  tbe  House,  with  ladies 
belonging  to  their  families,  who  will  assemble  in  the  room  of  the  Speaker. 

Tbe  public  will  be  admitted  at  tbe  east  and  weBt  central  doors  of  the  Capitol  immediately  after  tbe  processions  from  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  reached  tbe  Rotunda. 

BEATS  WILL  BE  PROVIDED  FOB  REPRESENTATIVES  OP  THE  PRESS. 


A  program  from  the  dramatic  unveiling  of  Ream's  Lincoln  sculpture.  The  crush 
caused  by  a  public  anxious  to  witness  the  event  is  explained  by  one  note  on  it. 
"The  public  will  be  admitted  at  the  east  and  west  central  doors  of  the  Capitol  im- 
mediately after  the  processions  from  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
shall  have  reached  the  Rotunda. " 


"boatswain's  chair"  that  enabled  her 
to  work  at  all  heights  of  the  statue  sit- 
ting down. 

It  was  to  be  a  brief  comeback  for 
Vinnie  Ream.  A  commission  from  the 
state  of  Oklahoma  for  a  bronze  of 
Sequoya  had  to  be  completed  by 
another  sculptor.  No  further  projects 
would  be  sought  or  accepted.  Always 
diminutive,  Vinnie  now  became  frail. 
On  November  14,  1914,  at  age  sixty- 
seven,  she  died  in  Washington. 

There  was  no  question,  the  obitu- 
aries confirmed,  but  that  her  Lincoln 
had  been  the  great  work  of  her  brief 
but  celebrated  career.  Other  Lincoln 
statues  had  been  better  artistically, 
but  few  had  been  as  publicized  or  as 
handsomely  rewarded;  none  had 
been  created  under  such  dramatic  cir- 


cumstances, or  by  a  less  likely  artist. 

With  characteristic  straightfor- 
wardness, she  insisted  late  in  her  life 
she  had  been  the  perfect  choice  to 
model  the  "people's"  Lincoln  for  their 
Capitol.  "When  I  knew  him  ...  he 
was  nearing  the  greatest  of  tragedies 
.  .  .  the  assassination,"  she  recalled. 
"So  I  knew  the  ultimate  man.  I  met 
him  also  as  an  impressionable  girl  .  .  . 
and  the  intuitions  of  a  child  as  I  was 
are  very  apt  to  be  correct  ...  I  was 
mature  enough  to  grasp  very  well  the 
character  of  the  man." 

This  combination — the  man  near- 
ing the  end  of  his  career,  the  child 
marking  the  beginning  of  her  own — 
produced  one  of  the  most  unusual 
stories  of  arts  and  politics  in  Ameri- 
can history. 
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